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He knows all the wondrous works of nature, and he
looks not only into the past, but into the future also.
But more than all this, Varurca watches also over the
order of the moral world. Thus in one hymn the
poet begins with a confession that he has neglected
the works of Varuwa, that he has offended against his
laws. He craves his pardon; he appeals in self-
defence to the weakness of human nature; he de-
precates death as the reward of sin. He hopes to
soothe the god by his prayers, as a horse is soothed
by kind words. 'Be good,' he says, in the end,
clet us speak together again.' "Who can read this
without being reminded of the words of the Psalm,
cFor He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that
we are dust3 ?

But even this Varu??a is not supreme; not even he
is the One, without a second. He is almost always
represented in fellowship with another, Mitra, with-
out any indication that either Varu??a is greater than
Mitra, or Mitra greater than Varu??a.

This is what I call henotheism, a worship of single
gods, which must be carefully distinguished both from
monotheism, or the worship of one god, involving a
distinct denial of all other gods, and from polytheism,
the worship of many deities which together form one
divine polity, under the control of one supreme god.

[Further development of Henotheisuou

Let us now see what became of this Vedic heno-
theism in its further development.

First of all, we find that several of these single
deities, having sprung from one and the same source,